morable sentence upon the noble authour and his editor. 'Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward3: a scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality; a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his death4!'
But it did not come before the world till twenty-three years later, when Johnson's quarrel with Chesterfield was known to every one, when Johnson himself was at the very head of the literary world, and xvhcn his peculiarities had become a matter of general interest.
1 About four years after this time Gibbon, on his return to England, became intimate with Mr. and Mrs. Mallet. He thus wrote of them :— ' The most useful friends of my father were the Mallets ; they received me with civility and kindness at first on his account, and afterwards on my own ; and (if I may use Lord Chesterfield's words) I was soon domesticated in their house. Mr. Mallet, a name among the English poets, is praised by an unforgiving enemy for the ease and elegance of his conversation, and his wife was not destitute of wit or learning.' Gibbon's Misc. Works, \. 115. The ' unforgiving enemyJ was Johnson, who wrote (Works, viii. 468):—'His conversation was elegant and easy. The rest of his character may, without injury to his memory, sink into silence.' Johnson once said :—' I have seldom met with a man whose colloquial ability exceeded that of Mallet.' Johnson's Works, 1787, xi, 214. See post, March 27, 1772, and April 28, 1783;
and   Boswell's   Hebrides,  Sept.  10,
1773.
* Johnson had never read Boling-broke's Philosophy. ' I have never read Bolingbrokc's impiety,' he said' (fast, under March I, 1758). In the memorable sentence that he, notwithstanding, pronounced upon the author, he exposed himself to the retort which he had recorded in his Life of Boerhaave (Works, vi. 277). 'As Boerhaave was sitting in a common boat, there arose a conversation among the passengers upon the impious and pernicious doctrine of Spihosa, which, as they all agreed, tends to the utter overthrow of all religion. Boerhaave sat and attended silently to this discourse for some time, till one of the company . . . instead of confuting the positions of Spinosa by argument began to give a loose to contumelious language and virulent invectives, which Boerhaave was so little pleased with, that at last he could not forbear asking him, whether he had ever read the author he declaimed against.'
3  Lord Shelburne  said that 'Bo-lingbroke was both a political and personal coward.' Fitzmauricc's Shel-bitrne, i. 29.
4  It was in  the summer of this year that Murphy became acquainted withjohnson.  (SeejiW, 1760.)  'The
Garrick,, 1751. He was raised to the peerage in 1757. Horace Walpole (Reign of George III, \. 256) says of him :—' His ignorance of mankind, want of judgment, with strange absence and awkwardness, involved him in mistakes and ridicule.' Had Chesterfield's letter been published when it was written, no one in all likelihood would have so much as dreamt that Johnson was aimed at.
